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Actual part in the revolt; but he had so- far compromised himself that he thought it safer to retreat to Athens, where he at once became the leader of antagonism to Persia.
The political wisdom of Darius was shown by his acceptance of the democracies and of the abolition of the despotisms. The lonians were not, in fact, violently hostile to the Persian supremacy when it ceased to be the power behind the system of Tyrannies which they abhorred.
But the revolt had shaken the authority of Persia in the newly-acquired dominions of Macedonia and Thrace; also the Great King was extremely annoyed by the insolent intervention of the petty states of Athens and Eretria, on which he resolved to inflict condign punishment. An expedition was dispatched, under the king's son-in-law Mardonius, to enforce the submission of Macedonia and Thrace. It succeeded in its purpose, but the attendant fleet which was to have been used for the destruction of Athens and Eretria was broken up by storms. Darius hardly needed the long-ignored entreaties of the exiled Hippias to induce him to prepare a fresh expedition, which Hippias himself accompanied as a convenient instrument. In 490 a great force sailed, after the Greek cities had been offered a way of salvation by a demand for "earth and water," the symbols of submission, which some gave and most refused. The fleet passed through the Cyclades extracting submissions, and made for Eretria, the gates of which were opened by a faction within, after a week's siege. Eretria was burnt, and the Persian force passed down the Attic coast and landed at Marathon.
As usual, the Greeks had offered no organized resistance. Athens herself had sent no force to protect Eretria, but she meant to fight for herself, urged thereto especially by Miltiades, who was at hereditary feud with the house of the exiled Pisistratidss, and himself had always been on the watch for an opportunity to break away from the Persian supremacy as Tyrant of the Chersonese. A messenger was dispatched to Sparta to pray the aid of the warrior-state; the warrior-state promised its help "after the full moon/* With the Persians at their gates the Athenians could not wait for the full moon; they marched to Marathon with no allies but a heroic band from the little city of Plataea, on the border of Boeotia, whose citizens thus displayed their gratitude for the protection which Athens had afforded them against the bullying of Thebes, the leading Boeotian city.
The Athenians were commanded by able soldiers, whose skill had been put to the proof in recent wars with other Greek states. They posted their army in a very strong position, covering the only roads by which the Persians could advance upon Athens* The Persians would be obliged either to march past them, exposing themselves to & flank attack, or else to make a frontal assault in a position where the